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December Announcement 


THE REGULAR DECEMBER MEETING of the California Academy of Sciences will be 
held in the NorrH AMERICAN Hatt of the Academy's Museum, in Golden Gate 
Park, on WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, December 2, 1942, at 2:00 o'clock. This meeting 
will be devoted to a botanical program honoring Miss Alice Eastwood, who has 
completed fifty years of service as Curator of the Department of Botany of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences. 

The following program of invited papers has been arranged: 


PROGRAM OF THE ALICE EASTWOOD 
SEMI-CENTENNIAL 


AFTERNOON SESSION AT THE ACADEMY - 2:00 O'CLOCK 


Relations of the Temperate Floras of North and South America 


DOUGLAS H. CAMPBELL 
Professor of Botany, Emeritus, Stanford University 


A Pleistocene Flora from the McKittrick Asphalt Deposit 


HERBERT L. MASON 
Associate Professor of Botany and Curator of the Herbarium, University of California 


The Importance of Field Hybrids in Determining Species in the Genus Ceanothus 


HOWARD E. MCMINN 
Professor of Botany, Mills College 


EVENING SESSION 
AUDITORIUM OF THE PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
245 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO - 8:00 O CLOCK 


Our Abundant Deserts 
MRS. MARY V. HOOD 


Only those who have been fortunate enough to traverse our great southwestern 
deserts in the spring are aware of the myriads of colorful flowers that carpet these 
seemingly unproductive wastes, in a manner unbelievable to one familiar only with 
their parched appearance beneath a summer sun. It is this story of the desert garden 
that Mrs. Hood will tell, illustrating her account with the unexcelled Kodachrome 
pictures taken by her and Mr. Hood. 

This is the last lecture of the twenty-fourth series of free public lectures on the 


Walter B. Scaife Foundation. 
The public is cordially invited. Come early to insure getting a seat. 
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ALIcE EASTWOOD 
IN THE DENVER News for January 25, 1942, under the heading “Fifty Years Ago” 
the following item was printed: 

“A flower display consisting of more than one thousand species of Colorado na- 
tive flowers will be prepared by state botanists for the World’s Fair. The collection 
will be modelled on the lines of the famous Eastwood collection at the high school 
which is estimated to be worth twenty-five thousand dollars?’ 

Even at this early date, 1892, Alice Eastwood’s fame as a botanist was being made 
known to the world. Born in Toronto, Canada, January 19, 1859, Miss Eastwood at 
an early age went to Denver, Colorado, with her parents where she attended public 
schools. Later, between 1880 and 18go, she taught in the Denver High School where 
she came to be recognized as one of the foremost botanists in the state. In My Life 
by Alfred Russell Wallace, the famous biologist of the last century, who independ- 
ently and simultaneously arrived at a number of the same conclusions as Charles 
Darwin, Wallace mentions his first meeting with Miss Eastwood in 1888: 

“We reached Denver at 8:20, and having four hours to wait here, after breakfast 
I called on Professor James H. Baker, principal of the high school, to enquire if he 
knew of any local botanist who could give me information as to any good locality 
in the mountains for alpine plants. He told me that one of his lady teachers (Alice 
Eastwood) was a botanist, and took me into her classroom. As she was engaged in 
giving a lesson on ancient history to a class of boys and girls, we sat down and 
waited till it was over, when I was introduced to her, and we had an hour possibly 
of talk, and she showed me dried plants she had collected on Pike’s Peak. She told 
me that Graymount, near Gray's Peak, was a fine spot, and I decided to visit it on 
my return from California’? 

Later in the same year Mr. Wallace returned to Denver as may be judged from 
the following account in his diary: “The Next Day (Monday, July 18,), | went on 
to Denver and arranged with Miss Eastwood, whom I met in May, to go to Gray- 
mount, the nearest station to Gray's Peak (14,340 ft. elevation), for a few days’ 
botanizing. Starting at eight the next morning we went up very picturesque valleys 
to the mining settlement of Georgetown (8,500 feet) and then on to Graymount, 
eight miles further, in which distance we ascended 1,170 feet.’ 

In 1890 Miss Eastwood made her first trip to California, coming as a visitor, little 
realizing this was to be her home and the scene of her work through the ensuing 
years. She returned again the following year for a brief visit during which time she 
was extremely active in botanical work at the California Academy of Sciences. It 
was in 1892 that she was induced to return as a member of the staff, being appointed 
joint Curator of Botany with Mrs. Katharine Brandegee. Three years later, in 1895, 
she became Curator and head of the Department of Botany, a position that she has 
filled admirably and holds to the present day. 

At the time of Miss Eastwood’s arrival in San Francisco, the California Academy 
of Sciences was the center of scientific learning in western North America and its 
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botanical collection was among the best. Under her care it continued to increase in 
size and scientific value until the great earthquake and fire of 1906 destroyed much 
of San Francisco and its valuable possessions, including the museum of the Califor- 
nia Academy of Sciences and most of its collections. In this great and devastating 
holocaust Alice Eastwood gave ample evidence of her spirit and courage. It was 
through her initiative and bravery that most of those Academy possessions that 
were rescued were saved. These included hundreds of botanical types, specimens 
that would be irreplaceable if destroyed. Ironically enough, while Miss Eastwood 
saved these valuable specimens and documents for the Academy, she lost all her 
personal property and effects. 

Her feelings in this regard are best described in her own words in a letter pub- 
lished in Science for May 25, 1906, from which we quote as follows: “I do not feel 
the loss to be mine, but it is a great loss to the scientific world and an irreparable 
loss to California. My own destroyed work [ do not lament, for it was a joy to me 
while I did it, and I can still have the same joy in starting it again. The botanists of 
the University of California have given me the use of their library and collection 
and even a room which for the present I can call mine. The kindness of my friends 
has been great. I did not know that I had so many or that their affection for me was 
so warm and sincere. I feel how very fortunate I am; not at all like an unfortunate 
who has lost all her personal possessions and home. 

“To me came the chance to care for what was saved from the ruins of the Acad- 
emy, and with the help of my devoted friends I was able to do it?” 

The hundreds of type specimens saved through Miss Eastwood’s efforts consti- 
tuted the nucleus of an important scientific collection. Owing to the destruction 
of its property, however, it was several years before the Academy was again able to 
resume its normal activities. During these years Alice Eastwood was not by any 
means inactive. She spent this time partly in the field and partly in visiting various 
centers of learning, both in America and abroad. She visited and studied at the 
Smithsonian Instituiton, Harvard University, and the New York Botanical Garden. 
During a nine months’ stay in Europe she went to Cambridge, the British Museum, 
and the Kew Gardens. Here she was able to study the collections of such famous 
early scientific explorers of western North America as David Douglas and Archi- 
bald Menzies. 

In 1912 she again assumed active leadership of the Department of Botany which 
was once again to flourish and in the years to come grow to a vastly greater size 
than it had been before the fire; in fact to grow out of proportion to the building 
in which it is housed. Her explorations over succeeding years have taken her from 
the Yukon in Alaska to Lower California and there are few western states that she 
has not botanized thoroughly. In 1930, Miss Eastwood represented the California 
Academy of Sciences at the International Botanical Congress held in England and 
again in 1935 at the Congress held in Holland. 


Before its destruction in 1g06 the Academy's botanical collection contained well 
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over one hundred thousand specimens, an imposing number for any institution in 
the western United States in those days. Starting anew with a few hundred speci- 
mens, to be sure the most important as they were types on the basis of which new 
species had been described, the herbarium has increased until today it houses over 
three hundred thousand specimens. The fact that Miss Eastwood was able to save 
these types was due not only to her bravery and courage in entering a building 
partly destroyed by earthquake and imminently threatened by fire, but to her own 
foresight in having these valuable specimens segregated from the main collection 
so that they might be secured immediately in just such an emergency. This custom 
is now thoroughly established in most herbariums throughout the country. 

When the North American Hall, the first of the Academy’s group of new build- 
ings, was completed in Golden Gate Park in 1916, one of the first innovations intro- 
duced by Miss Eastwood was a living flower exhibit. This flower show, probably 
the oldest on record, has been continued for the pleasure and education of the 
public daily for over a quarter of a century. Here throughout the year thousands 
of native plants in season, as well as cultivated species are shown in the foyer of 
the building, labeled with their common and scientific names for the benefit of 
those who wish to learn. 

Although in a truly scientific spirit shunning personal glory and fame, Alice 
Eastwood has always been willing to share her knowledge with others and to lend 
her services and time to worthy organizations with which she is affiliated. Through 
lecturing, teaching, and writing she has attempted to foster in others that love of 
flowers which she feels so strongly herself. Upon her arrival in San Francisco in 
1892 the California Botanical Club was one year old. She immediately took charge 
of this organization and has remained its active head for the past fifty years. She is 
also active in the California Floral Society, the San Francisco Garden Club, the 
California Spring Blossom and Wildflower Association, the American Fuchsia So- 
ciety, and the California Horticultural Society as well as numerous other botanical 
organizations. She is a member of the Sierra Club and California Alpine Club, a 
past president of the Tamalpais Conservation Club, and a Patron and Fellow of the 
California Academy of Sciences. 

Miss Eastwood’s published writings are many and varied, including numerous 
popular botanical and horticultural articles written for the benefit and enlighten- 
ment of the non-scientific reader. Many hundreds of scientific treatises bear her 
name and have been responsible for the position she now holds among the foremost 
scientists in the country. This position is attested by the fact that from the very 
first edition of American Men of Science Miss Eastwood’s name has been starred 
for outstanding accomplishment in her field, an honor probably not shared by any 
other living American woman in science. 

‘To quote the words of Carrie Harrison in an article published in Equal Rights 
in 1939: “Were I to say she is the greatest woman botanist in the world, no one 


could successfully deny it. Already she has earned a distinguished place in the 
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Woman's Archives Building, which women are hoping Congress will soon erect to 
house such important records. . . . 
“Here is hoping that Alice Eastwood will be finding new plants at the age of 
one hundred!” 
<> 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Notice is hereby given to all Corporate Mempers that the Council at its meet- 
ing, November 20, 1942, approved the applications of Mr. Mark Altman, Mr. James 
Parks Bradley, Dr. Lucile Eising, Mr. Paul Verdier, Mr. Homer C. Votaw, and 
Mr. Robert N. Winchenback for MemBersuHip in the California Academy of 
Sciences. If no objection to the election of these applicants be received at the office 
of the Academy within two weeks after November 27, 1942, they will be considered 
elected. 
se 


STUDENT MEMBERS MEET ON DECEMBER 4 


ON Fripay evening, December 4, student members of the Academy will meet in 
Simson African Hall in Golden Gate Park, at 8:00 o'clock. Following a short busi- 
ness meeting, Mr. John Roush, Forestry student at San Francisco Junior College, 


will show Kodachrome slides taken in Kings Canyon and the High Sierras. 
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